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NOTES FOR BEGINNERS. 

By William E. Harper. 



II. 
The Origin of Long Yowels in Hebrew. — In the study of etymological forms, we 
must start with the fact, for it is a fact, that all vowel-sounds of whatever quan- 
tity, character, or value, can be traced back to one of the three short vowels a, 1, ii. 
In the case of every long vowel, therefore, we must ask the questions : — (1) From 
what original (short) vowel has this vowel come ? (2) What influence was exerted 
to make it long ? It is taken for granted that a vowel which was originally short 
would have remained short, had there not been some reason for its change. All 
long vowels, therefore, may be classified under four heads : — 

1. Those which have arisen from the contraction of two distinct vowels ; here 
belong 

(a) & (= a+a), as in Of} = qam = qa-am for qa-wam ; so also fitJ' = sath' 

h T 

for sa-yath. 

(b) i (= i-\-y or y-\-i), as in ?£>'** = yi-san = yiy-san, and D'p* = ya-qim = 
yaq-yim for yaq-wfru. 

(c) ii (= u+w or w+«) as in "lDIH = hu-sar = hiiw-sar, and ^It^fl = ta-subh 

- T 

tas-wubh. 
(<?) e ( a+i— or y), as in J*2 = ben = bayQQn ; *33 = P'ne* = p'nay ; ^D'Jl 

= te-tibh = tay-tibh ; TW^. = "se = '"say. 
(e) 6 (= a+w or w), as in Q")* = y6m = yawm ; "VTiH = hQ-lidh (= haw-lidh). 
In an exhaustive treatment there must also be included under this class the com- 
paratively rare * (e) which, like \ , everywhere comes from a contraction of ay * 

As the result of contraction, therefore, arise a very large number of the Hebrew 
long vowels. This is a principle common to all languages. 

2, A second class includes those which have become long, as being character- 
istic of a nominal form ; here belong 

(a) a (from an original a) as in 3JJJ = gannabh, 3J13 k'thabh. 

t- t : 

(6) i (from an original i) as in |*p* = ya-min = ya-min ; TDf7 = ha-sidh = 

h>sMh. 
(c) u (from an original ii) as in 'TlDp = qa-tul = qa-tiil ; 2VO = k'rubh = 

kii-rubh, or ki-rabh. 



* This vowel, indicated for the sake of distinction, by an italicized e, is found (a) in iY'7 Im- 
perfects and Imperatives before the fem. plur. term. T\i, and after the analogy of these forms, 
also as the separating vowel in similar yy and y"y forms; (6) in forms of plural nouns before 

the suffixes ^ and n. 
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(d) 6 (obscured from a, which is from an original i£) as in 'TiCDp frlOp) = qa- 
t61 = qa-tal = qa-tal ; ^llD = qa-dh6§ = qa-dha§ = qa-dhas; ^DlD 
(?Pp) = qo-tel = qa-til =qa-til. 

It will be worth our while here to note carefully the origin of the forms of the 
Qal Inf. abs. and Part, act., viz., 'ytbp, ^tOp' or t as *hey are often, but improp- 
erly, written, «?10J5, "y^p. 

The original stem-form, after the loss of the final a, is qa-tal ; to get a noun- 
form, which shall serve as an infinitive, the ultimate a is lengthened characteristic- 
ally to a. Subsequently, because of certain euphonic laws in force every where in 
Hebrew, the penultimate a is heightened to a, the a is obscured to 6. Compare, 
now, the corresponding forms in Arabic and Assyrian qatal and qa-tal(u), which 
are, indeed, identical with the ground-form of 'jtDp- 

Starting again with the stem qa-t&l, by a characteristic lengthening of the pe- 
nultimate a, there was obtained a second nominal form qU-tal, which served as a 
participle. Here again by the working of the laws of heightening and obscuration 
qa-tal becomes (through qa-til) q6-tel. With the intermediate form q^-til compare 
the Arabic and Assyrian participles, which have precisely this form. 

It is to be remembered that vowels which became long as being characteristic 
of a nominal form belong to the primitive Semitic ; that is to say, these vowels 
arose before the Arabic, Assyrian and other Semitic languages had become sepa- 
rate tongues. We do not mean to say that every instance of each of these forma- 
tions was in existence before these languages had become separate ; but that the 
use of a long (unchangeable) vowel to mark a nominal form originated in the so- 
called primitive Semitic tongue, and that all instances of this in these languages 
have arisen in accordance with this original usage. A distinction something like 
this is seen in "Q1 the verb and "1^1 the noun ; in ^tOM the verb and 'yCOHJ 

- T T T -|: ■ T |: • 

the noun (participle). 

By the principle of lengthening (which is the change of a to a, l to l, ii to u, 
not that of a to a, i to e, u to o) we may therefore explain a very large number of 
long vowels in Hebrew, the lengthening, in these cases, being understood to char- 
acterize the nominal form. 

3. The third class includes those which have been lengthened (not height- 
ened) in compensation. The cases are few and doubtful. As examples may be 
cited Ti£0*p for TJC3p, &"iQ'p for B'iSH. Under ordinary circumstances a 
vowel is heightened in compensation for the loss of a consonant, but in a few cases 
real lengthening takes place. Forms also like DipJ, which = naqam = naq- 
wam = na-qam, contain a vowel lengthened in compensation for the loss of \ 
This class, however, needs no further notice. 

4. The fourth class includes those vowels which have become long through 
the operation of that great euphonic law, the law of the tone ; here belong 
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(a) a (always from an original a and standing directly before or under the 
tone*) as in "l^l from da-bhSr; pfc>3iS from 'S-khal-tS; 17^2* from 

_T T T : rST T T T~ 

yab-ba-sath ; DIpQ from maq-wam. 

(b) e (from i, and standing directly before or under the tone), as in |3 from 
bin (for 03); D^? from li-bhabh; Jj"3f from zS-qin; "IflD fromsiphr; 
3tJ?» from yl-sibh (for yiw-sibh). 

(c) o (from u. and standing directly before or under the tone) as in ^tDp from 
q'tiil ; *?3 from kiill ; C~ij from gur-ras ; ?]t£T? from husk. 

{d) e (always from an original £, and standing directly before or under the 
tonet) as in "?(1K from 'a-hadh ; 3*)^ from 'arb ; 7V&)f\ from na-'°say ; 
nJK")Dn fr° m tiq-rS-na. 

t J.|: • 

The vowels of this class have arisen by heightening, not lengthening. The 
term heightening is a technical one ; the change is an artificial increment, or 
strengthening, brought about by the introduction of a foreign element, viz., an 
a-sound (cf. the guna in Sanskrit). The original vowel in these cases is there- 
fore increased, heightened (e. g., l to e, u to o), and not merely prolonged, length- 
ened (e. g., i to i, ii to u). These vowels may be described more distinctly as 
follows : — 

(1) They are towe-long; i. e., their length is due to the tone or accent of the 
word. They are long because of their proximity to this tone. 

(2) They are artificially long ; i. e., they are not long by nature, or by origin. 
They were short, and would now be short but for the tone. Contracted long vowels 
and characteristically long vowels are so by nature, tone-long vowels are so by 
position. 

(3) They are euphonically long ; i. e., they are long merely for the sake of 
euphony. The heightened form has no meaning. It sounds better, and hence it 
is preferred. 

(4) They are changeable ; i. e.. if the tone, to which they are indebted f or 
their very existence, should be moved, they no longer have any reason for exist- 
ence and so must suffer change. 

(5) They are, for the most part, tonic and pretonic ; i. e., they must stand with 
the tone or before it. The most important euphonic law of the Hebrew language, 
connected with this, may be stated thus : A short vowel standing directlyt before 
or under the tone must be heightened. 

It is to be noted in connection with this very brief and general statement of the 
law, (a) that heightened vowels occur sometimes in the antepretone, and likewise 



* This a stands rarely two syllables before the tone, as in DISH, where, however, it is pro- 
tected ty Methegh; and, sometimes, in the post-tone syllable, as in JV?Dp. 

+ As in the case of tone-long a, this vowel occurs rarely two syllables before the tone, as in 
13j?n, where, also like a it is maintained by means of Methegh. 

% That is, without an intervening consonant. 
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in the post-tone yllable ; and (6) that, within certain rigid limitations a short 
vowel is allowed to stand in a tone-syllable. All cases, however, of either of these 
seeming variations from the general law are capable of satisfactory explanation. 

By the principle of heightening, therefore, we may explain a large number of 
long vowels ; and this principle, like that of contraction and lengthening, is one 
common to all languages. 



Repetition of Words. — We frequently find a word repeated in Hebrew, e. g. : 

1) Gen. XVII., 2 IJKO "TNP5 tM high degree, high degree; 

1 Sam. II., 3 illlDJ nrtDJ proudly, proudly. 

2) Gen. vn., 2 i7J/5JJ> flJDE' seven by seven; 

Exod. XVII., 16 t! "llQ from generation to generation. 

3) Gen. XIV., 10 /"HiO rPJO many wells ; 

2 Kgs. in., 16 D'3J D'5-l man y ditehes. 

4) Gen. XV., 18 /"HS "IfO /UPF "l!~?3n the great river, the river Euphrates. 
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From the study of these cases, it will be noted that different ideas are con- 
veyed by the repetition. In the first cases cited (cf.also Gen. x., 21 ; xxn., 20) the 
idea is that of emphasis or intensity. In the second class (cf. also Gen. xxxn., 
17 ; Exod. xvi., 5 ; xxm., 30 ; xxv., 35 ; xxxvr., 4), there is indicated the idea 
of distribution, entirety. In the third class the idea indicated is that of multitude. 
The fourth class .(cf. also Gen. xxv., 30; xxxv., 14) is quite different from the 
preceding classes. Here the noun is repeated in order to make it possible for a 
new idea to be added without rendering the construction a faulty one. 



A Noun in the Construct Relation with a Clause.— This construction may at 
first trouble the beginner. Note the following examples : 

Exod. VI., 28 (TUT "Ql Di*3 On the day (that) Jehovah spake. 

1 Sam. xxv., 15 DflN U^Dr^ *0' ^e days we walked with them. 

Ps. LVI., 4 N"VK DV the day I fear. 

Cf. also Gen. xxxix., 20 ; xl., 3 ; Exod. IV., 13 ; 1 Sam. in., 13 ; 1 Kgs. 
xxi., 19. 

It will be seen (a) that the clause is a relative one, though the relative may 
be omitted ; (b) the noun which stands thus is one expressing a general idea of 
place, time, or manner. 



